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the image of Bundy’s guilt 
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| ishing the first police report, Theodore 


| swatted flies. 





When it’s time to wrestle an 
| Individual case into a courtroom, 


evaporates into coincidence. 
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‘DID TED BUNDY 


KILL 36 YOUNG WOMEN 


HE GLARE OF THE SPOT- 
light screwed into the back wall of 
the cell made the typewritten 





white pages of the document. Fin- 


Bundy slapped the covers together. The 
words dropped to the cement floor like 


“Nothing,” Bundy said. He then 
grabbed a second report from a red and 
white Michelob box in the corner of the 


cell. The stack of files in the cardboard | 
_ box distilled 20,000 hours of police inves- 

tigation into the murder of twelve-year- 
old Kimberly Leach. Theodore Bundy, 31, | 


was preparing his defense against charges 


that he raped, bludgeoned and strangled 


the girl, stuffing her body under the tin 
roof of a collapsed hog shed. 

As he read the evidence the State of 
Florida hopes will put him in the electric 
chair, the muscles in Bundy’s face fell lax. 
Seven and a half months in the eight-by- 


| | ten-foor cell had eaten twenty pounds off 


his five-foor-eleven-inch frame and 
bleached his skin to a pale, translucent 
white. Hunched over the report, he 
reminded a deputy (who was peering 
through a window in the cell door) of a 
marionette that had dropped backstage 


| | after the last act of a puppet show. 


“Whatever pulls those strings to make 
him kill those girls done gone home,” the 
deputy said. “He don’t look like he could 


| do anything more serious than flunk Eng- 


lish.” 

Finishing the last report, Bundy folded 
his hands and closed his eyes. The wrin- 
kles on his forehead opened and closed 


| like bellows blowing on hot coals. 


“They don't have a case,” Bundy said. 
“There just isn’t any proof.” 





words dance and swarm across the | 











AND WILL HE 


GO FREE? 
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In Colorado, Caryn Campbell's body 
was found in a snowbank. Julie Cun- 
ningham, Denise Oliverson and Melanie 


_| Suzanne Cooley had vanished. In Florida, 


Margaret Bowman and Lisa Levy were 


Q f | found bludgeoned in their beds. And, 


N WASHINGTON, THE BONES 





Susan Rancourt and Roberta Parks lit- 
tered a mountainside. The bodies of 
Janice Ott and Denise Naslund were 
discovered in a ravine. Donna Manson 


and Georgann Hawkins had disappeared 


BY MICHAEL 
aly 





of Lynda Ann Healy, Brenda Ball, | 


finally, there was Kimberly Leach. 

A credit card slip places Ted Bundy in 
Lake City, Florida, the day Kimberly 
Leach vanished. The Colorado ski lodge 
where Caryn Campbell disappeared is 
underlined in a travel brochure that was 
found in Bundy’s Salt Lake City apart- 
ment. Records show that Ted Bundy did 
not show up for work the Friday before 
and the Monday after Denise Naslund 
and Janice Ott were murdered. 

When detectives view the slaughter of 
all these young women as the work of one 
killer, the case against Ted Bundy shim- 
mers with a thousand bits of circumstan- 
tial evidence. And the detectives react like 
men who have seen a vision. 

“Hes a goddamned psychotic killer” 
says Captain Pere Hayward of the Salt 
Lake County sheriffs office. “Hes the 
most vicious killer in history.” 

"Hes our man,” says Captain Nick 


| Mackie from Seattle. 


“Theres no question Ted Bundy killed 
all those girls?” says investigator Michael 
Fisher from Aspen. 

But, when it comes time to wrestle an 
individual case into a courtroom, the 
mirage of Ted Bundy’s guilt evaporates 
into coincidence. There, you are 
reminded, guilty is a legal term. Ted 
Bundy the mass murderer becomes Ted 


Bundy the polite, Republican law student 





MicHaet Daty is a reporter for the "New 
York Daily News. 
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who happened to be driving a Volkswag- | deer hunters. Stripped of her clothing and | 


en. And then you hear the voices of peo- 
ple who know Ted Bundy. 

“It’s an incredible string of coinci- 
dences? says Teds mother, Louise. “I 


suppose if I were some outsider reading | 


about it, I might say, ‘I guess he might 
have done it’ But that’s people who don’t 
know Ted. He couldnt kill anybody.” 
“There is nothing here that tells me 
Ted Bundy ever hurt anyone,” says one of 
his lawyers in Utah. “If I thought he were 
guilty, I would probably kill him myself.” 
“You have to prove it to me,” says a 
friend in Tallahassee. “The Ted Bundy I 


love is kind, caring and considerate.” 


To detectives, a murder is a corpse. To 
judges, a violation of the penal code. In a 
squad room, a suspect is someone who has 
been tracked down. In a courtroom, he is 
someone who must be proven guilty. 
Common sense is the rule of the squad 
room, while courtrooms are governed by 
books. For the past three years, Ted 


Bundy has been trapped in this narrow | 
gap between the logic of law enforcement | 


and the logic of the law, squirming 
through a dozen jurisdictions. Follow Ted 
Bundy through the winding passageways 
of the accused, and you take a journey 


more bizarre than anything ever mapped | 
| ment. Bundy had told her the clothing 
| belonged to his landlady. The killings in 


by Kafka. 


ED BUNDY’S JOURNEY 
from Seattle to the University of 
Utah Law School to a second-floor 
cell in the Leon County Jail in 
Florida began four years ago when 





he would say later. 


Ruth Arista (not her real name), his girl- 
friend of six years and the woman he listed 


on his law school application as his — 


fiancée, walked into the periodical section 
of the Seattle Public Library and picked 
up a copy of the Salt Lake City Tribune. 


The front-page story was ‘about seven- 


teen-year-old Melissa Smith. The daugh- 


ter of the chief of police of Midvale, Utah, 
Smith had been found in a canyon by two 






jewelry, Smith had been raped, beaten and 
strangled. Her father had only been able 
to identify her by the slope of her fore- 
head. 

“Police?” the article read, “suspect the 
killing may be connected to a series of 
mass murders in the Seattle area.” 


ness ambled a smiling young man with his 
arm in a cast. This was the young man 
who called himself Ted and who had 
raped, bludgeoned and strangled young 


women. This was the monster Ruth now 


with, Ted Bundy. 
There was Bundy’s tan Volkswagen, 
the same make driven by the “Ted” killer. 


medical supply firm from which he occa- 
sionally pilfered what he called “small 
items,” items like sacks of casting mate- 
rial. There was also the Oriental knife 
with the carved wooden sheath he kept in 
the glove compartment of his car, and the 
times he jumped from behind a bush, 
laughing when she screamed. Then there 
was the night he left the house with a pair 
of surgical gloves stuffed in his back 


clutched in his left hand. And, more than 
anything else, there was the paper bag 
stuffed with women’s clothing in his apart- 


Seattle had ended just before Ted Bundy 
left for Salt Lake City. Now they had 
begun in Utah. 

Ruth Arista was one of the nineteen 
suspicious girlfriends who contacted the 


iff’s office in Seattle one day in October 


list of 2877 suspects. The notes on Ruth's 


| call were tossed in a bank of files record- 


ing interviews with 14,000 tipsters and 
suspects. 
The next day, detectives first followed 


| up a tp from a masseuse that her boy- 


friend resembled a police composite of the 
killer and had once branded her daughter. 
Then they checked on a nurse who 
reported that her paramour would often 
hide in a closet and pounce on her, tying a 
stocking around her neck and biting her 
nipples. i 

“The nipple part isn’t so bad,’ the 
nurse told detectives. 


Still laughing, the detectives ran a 
check on Ruth. Learning that she had 
undergone psychiatric treatment in the 
past, they discounted her fears as “just 


: those of another neurotic? 


Angered, Ruth called Captain Pete 
Hayward, chief of detectives at the Salt 
Lake County sheriff’s office. 


“They have his picture in Seattle. Look at 
his picture.’ Hayward contacted Seattle 
and received a driver’s license photo, 
along with a memo that Bundy was living 
in the Salt Lake area. A deputy called the 
University of Utah Law School, con- 
firmed that Bundy was enrolled and filed 
the report from Seattle. Along with the 
page of notes stuffed in a file cabinet in 
Seattle, this memo would later spark a 
chain reaction that would tie Ted Bundy to 
the worst string of sex killings in Ameri- 
can history. 





Ruth closed her eyes. Out of the dark- 


thought must be the man she was in love | 


And Bundy’s job as a delivery boy for a° 


pocket, a lug wrench with a taped handle | 


Ted Task Force at the King County sher- | 


1974. The name Ted Bundy was added to a | 


“Ted Bundy,” she told Hayward. | 
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young woman in Seattle, Ruth 
knew about the killings. They 
began on the night of January 3lst, 
1974. Lynda Ann Healy, a twenty- 
one-year-old University of Washington 





student, set her alarm that night for seven 


a.m. She had to make a ski report on radio 
station KVI in the morning. The alarm 
was still ringing at nine a.m. when a room- 
mate walked into her bedroom apartment 
on Twelfth Avenue. Healy had vanished; 
on the pillow the roommate found a one- 
inch bloodstain. 

Six weeks later, on the night of March 


12th, a nineteen-year-old alchemy student | 


named Donna Manson walked out of her 


| dormitory and headed across the Ever- 


green State College campus to a student- 
faculty music recital and was never seen 
again. A local newspaper ran Lynda Ann 
Healy’s picture with a story about Man- 
sons disappearance. Both girls were petite 
brunettes, with their long hair parted in 


the middle. 


At just before ten p.m. on April 17th, 
eighteen-year-old Susan Rancourt came 
out of the Group Discussion Hall at Cen- 
tral Washington State College in Ellens- 
berg. She never finished the 400-yard 
walk to a German movie. 

Summoned from her home in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, Rancourt’s mother first 
checked her daughter’s medicine cabinet. 


On the top shelf was a container of dental | 


floss. 
“She always flossed after every meal,” 


the mother told police. “She just wouldn’t | 


go anywhere overnight without her dental 
Oss.” 

On the evening of May 6th, Roberta 
Parks finished an ice-cream sundae and 
left the Student Union Building at Ore- 
gon State University in Corvallis. That 
morning, the twenty-two-year-old had 


argued with her boyfriend, an offshore oil- 


rig diver who wanted to marry her. For 
almost a year, detectives assumed that 


Parks “had just gone off somewhere.” 
It was the early morning of June Ist and 


Brenda Ball had just drained the last’ of 


five beers at the Flame, a bar in Burien on 


the other side of Seattle from the univer- 


sity. 
“You want somebody to take you 
home?” an organic-apple salesman asked 


| the twenty-two-year-old as she left the 


saloon at 1:30 a.m. 


“No,” Ball said, “Pil be fine.” 


Ten days after Ball's disappearance, 
eighteen-year-old Georgann Hawkins 


walked out of the Beta Theta Phi frater- 


nity house at the edge of the University of 


| Washington campus. “Are you ready for 


the Spanish test?” a friend named Duane 
called from the window. 

“Adios,” Hawkins said, turning down an 
alley toward her sorority, Kappa Alpha 
Theta. The next morning a friend reported 
to police that Hawkins had vanished. 

Ten months later, two forestry students 
would find Ball's remains tossed over a road 
embankment on Taylor Mountain, twenty 
miles east of Seattle. They would also find 
the bones of Susan Rancourt, Lynda Ann 
Healy and Roberta Parks. A two-day 


search would not uncover a single bit of | 


clothing or jewelry. 


LONG WITH EVERY OTHER | 





IHE WARM WEATHER ON 

July tth, 1974, drew 40,000 people 

to Lake Sammamish State Park just 

outside Seattle. At about 11:20, a 

young man with his arm in a sling 

walked up to the lakeside, where Janice Ott 
was sunbathing. 

“Would you help me put my sailboat on 
top of my car?” the young man asked Ott. 
The twenty-three-year-old brushed back 
her long, brown hair and pulled a pair of 
cutoffs and a shirt over her black bikini. 
Pushing her bicycle, she followed the 
young man toward the parking lot. The 
bicycle was later found abandoned. 

That afternoon, nineteen-year-old 
Denise Naslund went with a group of 


| friends to a spot where Issaquah Creek 


feeds into the lake. At about four, she 
walked off toward the bathroom, leaving 
her purse and her swimsuit. Two months 
later, grouse hunters stumbled upon the 
remains of Naslund and Ott scattered 
under a line of trees ten miles east of the 
lake, stripped of their clothes and jewelry. 
In the weeks following these disappear- 


| ances, a number of women told police that 


they had been approached that same Sun- 
day at Lake Sammamish by a young man 
wearing a cast on his arm. Speaking with an 
English accent and driving a tan VW, the 
man had called himself Ted. 


Under headlines such as DEATH CASTS 
A COLD SHADOW OF DREAD, the Seattle 
papers tagged the string of disappearances 
as the “Ted killings.” The King County 
Sheriffs Department announced the for- 
mation of a Ted Task Force. 

On August 30th Ted Bundy handed a 
letter of resignation to his superior at the 
Office of Emergency Services where he 
was a clerk. “It is with some regret—not 
much—that I submit my resignation,” 
Bundy wrote. “Try to bribe me, slash my 
tires... but the world needs me. The time 
Pve spent here is without value—it is inval- 
uable.” At the bottom of the page, Bundy 


| wrote: “Caution: Tears will run the ink?” 


Bundy then left Seattle to enroll in the 
University of Utah Law School in Salt 
Lake City. 

Two months later, on October 18th, 
the murders began in Utah with Melissa 
Smith. On the night of October 31st, 
seventeen-year-old Laura Aime failed to 
return to her home in Salem, Utah. 
Raped, battered and strangled, her nude 
body was found a week later in American 
Fork Canyon, ten miles west of Salt Lake. 

At about seven oclock on the night of 
November 8th, a young man with 
greased-back hair sauntered through the 


| Fashion Place Mall, a shopping center in 


Murray, a few miles from Salt Lake. In 
front of a bookstore, he stopped eighteen- 
year-old Carol DaRonch. He identifted 
himself as “officer Roseland of the Murray 
police” and asked for her license-plate 
number. The man told her that someone 
had been arrested for burglarizing her car. 
He escorted her to a darkened laundro- 
mat, which he identified as a police substa- 
tion. 

“They must have taken him to the main 
station,” the man told DaRonch, walking 
her through the rain to a battered Volks- 
wagen on the north side of the mail. “You 
better come in.” 

As she climbed into the Volkswagen, 


the man ordered her to fasten her seat 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY STEVEN WINN 
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belt. Smelling alcohol on his breath, 
DaRonch demanded to see some identifi- | 
cation. The man flashed a gold badge 
pinned inside his wallet. The Volkswagen | 
shot up 6100 South and turned on Hill- 
side Avenue. Near the McMillan School, 
the man pulled over, jumping the curb. 
Grabbing DaRonch, the man slapped a 
pair of handcuffs on her left wrist. 

“PIL blow your head off?’ the man said, 
producing a pistol. DaRonch threw open | 
the car door and tumbled out. The man 
followed her and DaRonch slashed his 
face with her fingernails, clutching the end 
of a crowbar he brandished in his right 
hand. Screaming, DaRonch stumbled 
onto Hillside Avenue into the lights of an | 
oncoming car, the handcuffs dangling 
from her wrist. Wilbur and Mary Walsh, 
the elderly couple in the car, rushed 
DaRonch to the Murray police station a 
mile away. 

“I have never seen anyone so scared in | 


my life?’ Mary Walsh later said. 





Later that evening, seventeen-year-old | 
Debra Kent left a musical called The Red- 
head at Viewmont High School in nearby 
Bountiful to pick up her younger brother 
at the Rustic Roller Rink. The following 
morning, a policeman found a handcuff 
key lying a few feet from her car, still 
sitting locked in the high-school parking 
lot. Kent’s body has never been found. 
Two women would later identify Ted 
Bundy as a man who had approached 
them in front of the school that evening. 

By January 12th, 1975, the slaughter | 
had spread to Colorado. After a full day of 
skiing, a twenty-three-year-old nurse 
from Michigan named Caryn Campbell 
was sitting with her fiancé by a fire in the 
lounge of the Wildwood Inn, a ski lodge 
near Aspen. Just after 8:30, Campbell told 
her fiancé that she was going up to her 
room for a magazine. She never 
returned. On February 17th, a motorist 
spotted a battered corpse lying frozen on a 
snowbank near Owl Creek. The body was 
later identifed as Caryn Campbell. A 
search of the area turned up a single ear- 
ring. 

Over the next three months, three 
more Colorado women vanished. Denise 
Oliverson disappeared from in front of 
her home in Grand Junction on April 6th. 
Her bicycle and shoes turned up the next 
day a mile away. Melanie Cooley, a 
seventeen-year-old from Nederland, was 
abducted near her high school three weeks 
later. Her body was tossed down an 
embankment in nearby Coal Creek Can- 
yon. Julie Cunningham vanished after she 
left her apartment in Vail. | 


Victims of the “Ted” killer? From 
Í Washington: Susan Rancourt, 
Georgann Hawkins, Melissa 
Smith; Utah: LauraAime, = 
Debbie Kent; Colorado: Caryn 
Campbell, Julie Cunningham, 
Denise Oliverson; Florida: 
Margaret Bowman, Lisa Levy, 
Kimberly Leach’s funeral. 


T WAS AUGUST 16TH, 2:40 

a.m.,and Sergeant Robert Hayward of 

the Utah Highway Patrol parked his 
unmarked car in front of his home in 

Granger. He had only twenty minutes 
left in his shift. Voices crackled through 
the static of the radio. Two deputies were 
chasing a pack of teenage vandals. 

“What the hell’ Hayward thought as 
he threw the car into drive. Hayward took 
a quick right and then another. As he 
zipped around the second corner, he 
flipped on his emergency lights. Up the 
block, a Volkswagen with darkened head- 
lights screamed away from the curb. 
Hayward forgot about the vandals. After 
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a twelve-block chase, the Volkswagen | 


pulled over to the curb and stopped. 
“Why didn’t you get out of the car and 
run so I could take your head off?” 


Hayward asked the driver, a young man in | §. 


a black turtleneck, jeans and sneakers. 
Hayward ordered the driver to stand by 
the squad car. The young man handed 
Hayward a license identifying him as 
Theodore Bundy of 565 First Avenue, 
Salt Lake City. 

“You don’t mind if I take a look in your 
car, do you?” Hayward asked Bundy as 
two other squad cars“arrived. 

‘Sure,’ Bundy said. “Go ahead.” 

“What’s this?” Hayward asked, grab- 
bing an eighteen-inch crowbar and a 
canvas satchel. 

“Just some junk,” Bundy answered. 
Hayward unzipped the satchel and pulled 
out a nylon stocking, some strips of cloth 
and a ski mask. Hayward pushed his 
fingers through the eye and mouth holes 
cut in the stocking and circled 'to the front 
of the Volkswagen. In a paper bag stashed 
in a corner of the trunk, he found a pair of 
Spanish-made handcuffs. Hayward placed 
Bundy under arrest for failure to stop for 
a police officer. Bundy was booked and 
released. 

Six hours later, Sergeant Hayward 
called the Salt Lake County sheriffs 
office. In accordance with the laws of 
coincidence that seem to govern Ted 
Bundy’s life, the sergeant’s brother is Cap- 
tain Pete Hayward, the detective who 
received a call from Ruth Arista. 


The detectives’ regular meeting in 


| Bundy’s cell in Colorado; 
mug shots in Utah. “They 
don’t have a case. There just 
isn’t any proof.” ; 














Captain Haywards office the following 
Monday morning was dominated by a sin- 
gle topic: Ted Bundy. The man who kid- 
napped Carol DaRonch drove a Volks- 
wagen. He also had a crowbar and a pair 
of handcuffs. The detectives had already 
linked the DaRonch kidnapping to the 
Smith and Kent murders, 

“Ted Bundy,’ a homicide detective 


named Jerry Thompson said. “Isn’t that | 











the guy the woman in Seattle called 
about?” The room fell silent. 

“You could hear everybody’s mind 
slapping the pieces together,’ said one 
detective later. “We started with a traffic 
offense and twenty minutes later we had a 
guy with twenty mutders.” 

- Bundy was picked up at his apartment 
on a warrant for possession of burglary 
tools—the stocking mask, the handcuffs 
and the crowbar. None of the detectives 
who questioned Bundy asked about bur- 
glaries. 

“Did you ever go sailing, Ted?” detec- 
tive Thompson asked. “Ever own a sail- 
boat?” Bundy shook his head. 

“What about skiing?” Thompson 
asked. “Ever go skiing in Colorado, 


Ted?” 


SHERIF) 
SALT LAKE COUNTY 





“No? Bundy answered. That after- 


| noon, Thompson searched Bundy’s apart- | 


ment. He removed a book called The Joy 


KY f Col h | 
of Sex, a map of Colorado, a Chevron | detective Ira Beal from the Bountiful 


credit card and a Colorado Ski Country 
brochure. The Wildwood Inn, the lodge 
where Caryn Campbell had disappeared, 
was underlined in black ink. Salt Lake 
police contacted Michael Fisher, the 
Aspen investigator in charge of the 
Campbell investigation, and informed him 
about the brochure. Bundy’s statement 
that he had never skied in Colorado was 
reported as a flat denial that he had ever 
been in the state. 

“The denial was the tickler,’ Fisher 
said later. “We really had no suspects. We 
had nothing on the case except the boy- 
friend, and we had cleared him in ten days. 
Bundy had denied ever being in Colorado. 











With that in mind, I ran a credit card 
check.” 

On August 22nd, the day after Bundy’s 
apartment was searched, Thompson 
handed Carol DaRonch a stock of twenty- 
seven mug shots and asked if she recog- 
nized the kidnapper. Going through the 
pictures, DaRonch pulled out the mug 
shot taken the night Bundy was arrested 
by Sergeant Hayward. 


“I don’t see anyone in there that resem- | 


bles him,’ DaRonch said, handing 
Thompson the stack of pictures. 

“What's that one doing in your hand?” 
Thompson asked. 

“Oh? DaRonch said, “here” 

“Why did you pull that picture out?” 
Thompson asked. 

“I don’t know,’ DaRonch answered. “I 
guess it looks something like him.” 

“Are you afraid to identify him?” 


|. Thompson asked. 


“That looked maybe something like 
him)’ DaRonch answered. “I don’t really 


know. I really don’t know if I could iden- 
tify him [the kidnapper] if I saw him again | 


or not.” 

That afternoon, Thompson typed up a 
report. 

“This is a very poor witness in this 
detectives opinion,’ Thompson wrote. 
“And I don’t know if she can identify the 
individual or if she is scared or what the 
situation is.” 

A week later, Thompson again visited 
DaRonch and showed her four photo- 
graphs of the rear of Bundy’s tan 1968 
Volkswagen. The Polaroids gave the car a 
bluish tint. The night of her abduction, 
DaRonch had described the kidnapper’s 


| car as “white or light blue.” 


“This resembles the car,’ DaRonch 
told Thomspon. 
Three days later, Thompson gave 


Police Department a stack of eight photo- 
graphs, including a December 1974 
driver's license picture of Bundy. 


“Is there anybody who looks familiar?” | 


Beal asked DaRonch. | 
“This looks like the guy as I remember 
him,” DaRonch answered. 


T FIRST, BUNDY (TREATED 
the detectives who shadowed him 
as a joke. Laughing, he would step 
in front of the apartment building 
| and snap their picture. Then 
Bundy became alarmed. Detectives do not 
follow people for traffic violations. 








“The first lesson of criminal law is 
when you’re charged with a crime, get a 
lawyer,’ Bundy’s criminal law professor, 


Lionel Frankel, told him. Frankel referred 


Bundy to a lawyer named John O’Connell. 


“This is not an ordinary traffic case 
anymore,’ O’Connell said when he 
learned that Bundy had been questioned 
by Thompson. Thompson, O’Connell 
knew, was with the homicide squad. Bundy 
recounted the interrogation. Bundy, 
O’Connell realized, was a suspect in the 
DaRonch case. 

“But I didn’t see anything to worry 


| about,’ O’Connell said later. “I figured 


that since he hadn’t been arrested or even 
pulled in for a lineup, he must have been 
cleared.” 

Before leaving O’Connell’s office, 
Bundy copied the Utah statute for failing 
to stop for a police officer. 

On September 7th, Michael Fisher 
notified the Salt Lake sheriffs office that 
Bundy had used his Chevron card three 
times in Colorado. Each purchase was on 
the same day as one of the Colorado kill- 
ings. Each purchase was made within 
thirty miles of an abduction. 


“When Colorado came up with the 


| credit card stuff and the police were in full 


bay,’ O’Connell said later, “they decided 
they had to go with what they had and 


| hope they would come up with more evi- 


dence later” 
Three detectives arrived at Bundy’s 


| apartment at 3:30 on October Ist and 


handed him a court order for a lineup 
appearancé the following day. 

“He seemed extremely nervous and 
upset when this was served on him,” 
Thompson reported, “and yet he seemed 
relieved when he found out it was just an 
order for a lineup. The individual at this 
time had long hair over his ears, about 
collar-length.” 

By nine oclock the following morning, 
when Bundy was marched into a lineup 


| room at the Metropolitan Hall of Justice, 


his hair was cropped short and parted to 
one side. Bundy stood against the back 
wall, under the number seven, alongside 
seven sheriffs deputies in plain clothes. A 
detective handed Carol DaRonch a blank 
card. Peering through a one-way mirror, 
she wrote the number seven on the card. 
Bundy was arrested for kidnapping. 

Tossing Bundy idle questions about 
school and hobbies, Captain Hayward 
leaned back and studied the well-dressed 
young man who sat on the other side of 
the desk. There were none of the usual 
small signals of nervousness. Bundy did 
not lick his lips, squirm in the chair or rub 
his hands. As Bundy’s easy smile danced 
to the relaxed rhythm of the conversation, 
Hayward tried to lock his eyes with 
Bundy’s. Many detectives call this snake 
charming. Bundy’s eyes flashed-around the 
room, lighting on the file cabinet, a picture 
of the detective’s wife—anything but 
Hayward. The detective leaned across his 
desk and.stabbed his finger at Bundy. 


“Have you murdered anyone in the 


state of Utah?” Hayward asked. 


“Well, captain, I refuse to answer that 
question,’ Bundy said in a calm voice. 
Bundy then asked for his attorney. When 
©’Connell arrived, Hayward and Bundy 
were back to talking about law school. 

“What are you doing?” O’Connell 
asked Bundy. “These guys are trying to 
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kill you. Don’t try to charm them.” 
“They're just doing their job,’ Bundy 
answered. “I’m just giving them input.” 


The next day, the Seattle newspapers | 


made the first public connection between 
Bundy and the Ted killings in Washing- 
ton. Within a week, Ted Bundy became 


Washingtons best-known citizen. 
g 


HEODORE ROBERT 
Cowell was born (10 million news- 
paper readers learned) on 
November 24th, 1946, ar the Eliz- 
abeth Lund Home for Unwed 


Mothers in Burlington, Vermont. He and | 


his mother, Louise Cowell, moved to Phila- 
delphia and then, in 1951, to Tacoma, 
Washington. 

At a dance hosted by the First United 
Methodist Church, Louise met a navy 
enlisted man named John Bundy. On May 
19th, 1951, they were married. John Bundy 
quit the navy and took a job as a cook at 
Madigan Army Hospital. The couple had 
two daughters and two sons and settled 


into a house at 3214 North Twentieth | 


Street in Tacoma’s West End. 

“We are a family that has always tried 
to raise our family in the right way,’ 
Louise Bundy told one reporter. “We have 
no guilt feelings about that. We weren't 
the kind of family that sent their kids off 
to Sunday school and then slept.” 

At Hunt Junior High School, Bundy is 
remembered as a “super salesman” of 
Christmas tree lights who sometimes 
snacked on dry dog food he carried in his 
pockets. At Wilson High School, he 


joined the track team. In his junior year, 


he and two friends forged lift tickets for a | 


nearby ski run. Bundy’s yearbook picture 
blends in with 100 other smiling young 
men with combed back hair. Under the 
photo is the legend, “Just wait until he 
turns his back, then throw it.” 

Graduating high school with a B 
average, Bundy enrolled at the University 
of Puget Sound in the fall of 1965. The 
following September he transferred to the 
University of Washington. In the summer 
of 1967, he studied Chinese at Stanford 
University and fell in love with a girl from 
California. He dropped out of college that 
fall, and spent the winter working odd 
jobs. In April 1968, he signed on as a 
volunteer for Republican Art Fletcher’s 


unsuccessful campaign for lieutenant gov- | 


ernor. He became Seattle chairman of the 
New Majority for Rockefeller and worked 
through the summer without pay. He was 
rewarded with a trip to the Republican 
National Convention in Miami. 

In early 1969, Bundy traveled to Phila- 
delphia to search for his father. A relative 
had told him about his father: “You’re not 
really Ted Bundy.” 

Unable to find his father, Bundy 
returned to Seattle in May. After working 
for the summer in a sawmill, he moved 
into a rooming house on Twelfth Street 
and found work, first as a courier for 
Legal Messengers and later as a delivery 
boy for a medical supply firm. At a nearby 
saloon, he met Ruth Arista. In the sum- 
mer of 1970, he reenrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Washington as a psychology major. 
In 1971, after being screened for “maturity 
and balance,” he was. signed on by the 
Seattle Crisis Clinic, a telephone coun- 
seling service. 

“He was very good with people on the 


phones,’ one supervisor remembers. 
“People would call up hysterical, wanting 
to kill themselves, and Ted would calmly 
talk them out of it? A month after grad- 
uating in June 1972 with a 3.4 average, 
Bundy was awarded an eight-week intern- 
ship by the Harbor View Hospital Psy- 
chiatric Clinic. There, he was responsible 
for counseling a dozen patients. 

“I worked on the front lines and could 
not accept the powerlessness of my voca- 
tion,” Bundy later said. He joined Don 
Evans’ successful reelection campaign for 
governor. In late August, he was caught 
with a tape recorder in the campaign 
headquarters of Evans’ Democratic oppo- 
nent, Albert Rosellini. Bundy said he had 
been paid $400 to monitor Rosellini’s 
statements. 


Two months later, Bundy was hired by | 


the King County Law and Justice Planning 
Commission to design a program for 
cracking down on habitual criminals. 
Here, Bundy wrote a pamphlet on rape. 
“A number of rape offenders do not 
seem to be ‘sick people? ” Bundy wrote, 
“but individuals who believe that they can 
exert their will over others with impunity 
...it is important to make offenders aware 


that they have a high probability of being 


caught for this crime, and if found guilty | 


that the offense will be treated as a serious 
one.” 

On January 3rd, 1973, Bundy tackled a 
purse snatcher in a Seattle shopping mall. 
He was awarded a letter of commendation 
by Governor Evans. 

As he completed his project in April 


1973, Bundy was accepted by two law | 


schools, the University of Utah and the 
University of Puget Sound. Admissions 
officials had been impressed by the per- 
sonal letter of recommendation from Gov- 
ernor Evans. Bundy wrote the University 
of Utah and made up a story that he had 
been seriously injured in a car accident. 


On September 4th, 1973, he enrolled at 


the University of Puget Sound. A few 


| weeks later, he was appointed assistant to | 


State Republican Chairman Ross Davis. 


On April 10th, 1974, two weeks before | 


final exams, Bundy dropped out of the 
University of Puget Sound. He told the 
University of Utah that he had recovered 
from his injuries and he was accepted for 
the following fall term. 

“My lifestyle requires that I obtain 
knowledge of the law and the ability to 
practice legal skills?’ Bundy wrote in his 
application for readmission. “I intend to 
be my own man. It is that simple.” 





That summer, Bundy worked at the 
state Office of Emergency Services in 
Olympia. 

Bundy’s employment records for that 
summer show that he called in sick on the 
Friday before and the Monday following 
the.two murders at Lake Sammamish. A 
friend later reported that “Ted said he 


| spent the time wandering the shores of the 


lake, feeling depressed.” 

On August 30th, Bundy resigned and 
moved into a second-floor apartment at 
565 First Avenue in Salt Lake City. One 
fellow law student calls him “a good drink- 
ing companion.” Bundy told one of his 
girlfriends there that he someday wanted 
to run for governor of Washington. He 
told another woman, a neighbor named 
Margaret, that “I like virgins and I can 








get them any time I want.’ She [ater | 


reported to a Salt Lake detective that 
Bundy liked to climb through her bed- 


room window late at night and stand over 


her bed. 


“He seemed to enjoy scaring me,” the | 
detective remembers Margaret saying. | 


“Also, he said that he didn’t see any dif- 
ference between right and wrong.” 

—Bundy’s attendance at school was poor. 
He squeaked through the first year with 
Cs and Ds, hustling professors for 
makeup exams. 


“Hed come in smiling, always with | 


some excuse,” one professor remembers. 
“Hed talk about classical music, gourmet 


cooking. I had the impression he was a | 


young man from the other side of the 
tracks, trying to take a step up, to appear 
cultured and get in good with the people 








in a position of authority.” 
On August 30th, 1975, a year after he 
left Seattle and a month before his arrest 


| for kidnapping, two Mormon missionaries 


named John Homer and Larry Andersen 
baptized Bundy into the faith. 

“I wouldn't hesitate to fx him up with 
my sister,’ Andersen said later, after 
Bundy’s arrest. 


By the end of Bundy’s first week in the 
Salt Lake County Jail, detectives and 
reporters had combed through every 
month of Ted Bundy’s thirty years. They 
found nothing that suggested a man who 
would beat, rape and strangle women. 

On October 23rd, four weeks before 
he was released on bail, Bundy wrote a 
228-line poem entitled “Nights and 
Days.” A team of Seattle psychiatrists dis- 
sected the poem line by line, zeroing in on 
ten: 

From Lunch it’s slow, there's nowhere to go 

Some TV, but what they don’t see 
Is just subtle torture 

Of some game show monster 

Who gains perverse pleasure 

By tempting with treasure: 

Some neat suburban datsy 

To scream and go crazy. 

“Hes just describing exactly what he 
does to those girls,’ one psychiatrist 
wrote. “I can see where hes coming from 
if he were a normal guy that had to write, 
to look at game shows and that’s all he had 
while he’s in jail. But, you’re not going to 
write it like chat. That is, he’s actually tell- 
ing what he does to the girls by writing 
that.” 

“I think it’s a bunch of shit, myself,” 


David Yocum, the prosecutor in Salt Lake 
City, said. “And Bundy’s a lousy poet.” 


Y THE TIME BUNDY WAS 
‘released on bail in November and 
allowed to return to Washington 
pending the trial in Salt Lake City, 
there was not a single piece of solid 
evidence tying him to any of the Ted 
murders. The women who had reported 
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Bundy’s home, lineup in DaRonch 
case (second from end).“My life- 
| style requires that | obtain the 
ability to practice legal skills.” 





being approached that day at Lake Sam- 
| mamish insisted Bundy was not the man 
| who called himself “Ted.” 

“He looks older and there's the start of 


| a receding hairline,’ one of the women | 


| said when she was shown a picture of 
| Bundy. “The man I saw was younger, with 
. no receding hairline.’ Authorities 
explained this discrepancy by describing 
Bundy as a “master of disguise.” 
| "He changes his appearance as often as 
| I change my shorts)’ David Yocum told 
reporters. “And I change my shorts every 
day.” 


| But the circumstantial evidence, the 


credit card slips, the days off from work,. 


the handcuffs, were enough for a convic- 
tion in the minds of most of the people 
who read about Ted Bundy. When he 
walked into the University of Washington 


f 
Ta F 


Composite of “Ted” killer. 

“I think every citizen who 
believes in law and order should 
| spend some time in jail.” _ 


























library, women students threatened to 
strike unless he was removed. Bundy 


climbed onto a Seattle bus and screams | 


erupted from two women in the back. ‘To 
conceal the best-known face in Washing- 
ton, Bundy grew a beard. This beard was 
later offered as proof of the “master of 
disguise” theory. 

The hysteria prompted by the newspa- 
pers was partly quelled by Captain Nick 
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Mackie of the King County Sheriffs | 


Department. 

“We don’t have anything to incriminate 
him or eliminate him?’ Mackie said. “He 
is not a prime suspect. It’s the media that’s 
making him a suspect.” 

On November 12th, twenty-nine 
detectives and prosecutors from Utah, 
Washington and Colorado held a three- 
day “summit” meeting at a Holiday Inn in 
Aspen. One by one, detectives walked up 
to the podium and recited what they knew 


about Ted Bundy. One Washington detec- 


ch small 


tive remembers jotting down ea 
bit of evidence on a note pad. 

“Each litle thing didn’t mean any- 
thing” the detective recalls. “But I stared 
down at that list and I was sure he was the 
one.” 

The day after the summit, Mackie 
walked into John O’Connell’s office. He 


sounded, the lawyer later said, “like he 
had been to a revival meeting.’ - 


“I was also once a skeptic on Bundy 
Mackie said. “But now I know.” Mackie 


asked the lawyer to convince Bundy to | 
come to Washington and plead guilty to 


the Ted murders. 

“Theres no death penalty there,’ 
Mackie said. “And we can make a deal so 
nobody can get at him.” 


“Show me some evidence and I'll yal 
on him,” O’Connell said. 


PECTATORS STARTED LIN- 
ing up in front of the Salt Lake 
County Courthouse at seven a.m. 
on the morning of November 21st 
for a seat at the preliminary hearing 
on case 74-1 0181, the State of Utah v. 


| Theodore Robert Bundy. 


| self-concept in his ability to relate to peo- 
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One of those waiting in line was Louis 
| Smith, the father of Melissa Smith. 
Bundy, Smith said, had “become an 
obsession.” 

A few feet from Smith stood the 
mother of Debra Kent. 

“If we had a body, wed nail him,” Belva 
Kent said, who had started a scrapbook of 
newspaper articles on Ted Bundy. 

At ten a.m. Bundy and O’Connell 
walked into the courthouse. 

“I think every citizen who believes in 
law and order should spend some time in 
jail’ Bundy told the mob of reporters. 

After blaming reporters for the “cir- 
cuslike atmosphere,’ Judge Paul Grant 
ordered the hearings closed to the press 
and the public. Five days later, after noting 
| that DaRonch was “impressionable and 
easily led,’ Grant ruled there were suffi- 


“There were all those lights and inter- 
views blaring,” the thirty-nine-year-old 
| judge said later. “I got a feeling I wasn’t 
just trying Bundy for kidnapping. Twenty 
percent of the stories were about the kid- 
napping. Eighty percent were about miss- 


ing girls. There are so many other cases 
of kidnapping and murder. Nobody shows 


lent or more violent... and they are over- 
looked or get a paragraph or two in the 
back pages.” 

As he left, Bundy passed Captain 
Hayward. 

“Hi,” Bundy said. i 

“What are you saying hi to them for?” 
| O’Connell asked Bundy. “They’re trying 
to frame you.” | 

“The police wouldn’t do that,’ Bundy 
said. 

“Oh yes they would, 


said. 


Ted” O’Connell 


On December 12th, O’Connell had 
Bundy tested by Gary Jorgenson, a Uni- 
versity of Utah psychologist. 

“Mr. Bundy is an extremely intelligent 
young man who is intact psychologically,” 
Jorgenson concluded. “He has a good 


ple in social situations. There is some evi- 
dence of anger-and hostility on the test, 
which is not unusual in view of the fact 
| that he is under arrest and is being tried 
for a very serious charge....There is no 
evidence of schizophrenic thinking or a 
split personality.” 

When the case came to trial on the 
| morning of February 23rd, 1976, even the 


walls of the courthouse men’s room told 


you that Ted Bundy was facing more than 


good time call Ted Bundy,” read one bit of 
grafhiri. | 

Judge Stewart Hanson called the court 
to order at ten a.m. Bundy’s family hud- 
dled a few rows behind the defense table. 
The DaRonch family sat on the prosecu- 
tion side of the room. Wearing a light blue 
suit, a white shirt and white tie, Bundy 


asked that a jury trial be waived. 
“The only thing different about this 


that the ostensible charge was kidnapping. 
And I’ve never seen such an extensive 
investigation come up with so little.” 

“Did you ever see the kidnapper's 
automobile from the rear?” O'Connell 
asked DaRonch. 













cient grounds to try Bundy for aggravated — 







up for those cases. Some cases are as vio- | 


asked. 


a simple kidnapping charge: “Girls, for a | 


murder case,” O’Connell explained, “was | 





“No? DaRonch said, her voice barely 
audible. 

“Then how could you identify it from — 
the pictures taken from the rear?” 
O’Connell asked. 

“It was supposed to be the automo- 
bile? DaRonch answered. 

“The police wouldn’t show you the 
wrong automobile, would they?” O’Con- 
nell asked. 

“No? DaRonch said. By the time 
O’Connell was finished, Carol DaRonch 
only seemed certain that her kidnapper 
had worn patent leather shoes. 
= Taking the stand, Ann, a former girl- 
friend, testifed that she had looked in 
Bundy’s closet the first time she visited his 
apartment. 

“He didn’t have patent leather shoes,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t go out with some- 
body who wore patent leather shoes.” 


| O’Connell stifled a laugh. Both the judge 


and prosecutor David Yocum were wear- 
ing patent leather loafers. 


Sitting erect in the witness chair, his 
hands folded in his lap, Bundy faced the 
prosecutor one morning of the trial. Cir- 
cling the witness stand for hours, Yocum 
went through his entire repertoire—accus- |f 
ing, cajoling, provoking. Bundy answered 
each question in a firm, clear voice, 
addressing the prosecutor as “Dave” or | 
“Mr. Yocum.” He reminded some people | 
of a man interviewing for a job. 


The day of the DaRonch kidnapping, 


| Bundy explained, his car had broken 


down. This was corroborated by a. can- 
celed check from a gas station and a 
receipt for an ignition part. That night, he 
said he had gone out for a few drinks and 
a movie. 

“Did you check the ads to see what 
movie was playing November 8th?” 
Yocum asked Bundy. 

“Well, I wouldnt want to tell you 
something that’s not true,’ Bundy 
answered. 

“Are you telling the truth about seeing 
a movie on November 8th?” Yocum 


“Yes, sir? Bundy answered. “I’m under 
oath.” 

Bundy then said that he had found the 
handcuffs at the city dump and had kept 
them as a curio. He had placed them in a 
paper bag so they “wouldn’r rattle.” He 
said he wore the nylon stocking mask 
under his ski mask to keep warm. 

He said he had been using a crowbar to 
repair the front seat. 

“When you’re in a hurry, getting a 
Volkswagen seat on its runner becomes a 
rather tragic affair,’ Bundy said. 

“Is a crowbar useful in repairing your 
auto?” Yocum asked. 

“Well” Bundy said, “it’s a useful tool. 
What can I say, Dave?” 

At noon, the judge called a recess. 

“I felt devastated after that first hour of 
cross-examination,” Yocum recalls. “I 
remember sitting in my office and think- |f 
ing, ‘He’s tearing me apart. I can’t let this |} 
happen’ The guy intimidated me. I was 
not dealing with your average career 
criminal with a sixty IQ. This was a guy 
with an IQ of 122 or 125—very bright. He 
was answering the questions the way he 
wanted, no matter how I asked them. I 


just couldn’t find a chink in his armor.’ 
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At two oclock, Yocum walked into the 
courtroom with a blunt question he was 
convinced would crack open the case. 


Why, Yocum asked Bundy, did he run 
from Sergeant Hayward that night in 


Granger? It was like turning on a tape | 


recorder. 

“I decided to explore an area of the city 
I hadn’t been in before?’ Bundy said. 
“And, well, it’s kind of embarrassing, but I 
was feeling pretty good and all of a sudden 
I became frightened, paranoid. I can’t 
describe to you the feeling, but I knew 
that what I was doing was definitely illegal, 
that I was smoking dope. And also, you 
know, I have always been paranoid about 
it because I was a law student. ...I would 


be damned if I was going to let myself be | 
caught with that in the car. I didn’t tell the | 


truth because I don’t imagine they would 
have been too thrilled by my explanation 
that I had been smoking dope in ih 
neighborhood.” 

Yocum hit Bundy with a dozen more 
questions. Skirting the questions, Bundy 
kept telling his story. 

“Mr. Bundy,’ Judge Hanson repeated- 
ly instructed, “would you please answer 
the question?” Bundy would pause and 
look up at the judge. 

“What was the question?” Bundy 
would ask. 

Yocum left the courtroom triumphant. 

“He was not thinking about the ques- 
tions I asked him,” Yocum said later. “The 
story was so implanted in his mind, so 


rehearsed, that he was only thinking about | 


how he was going to get it out. And it 
came out very clearly that he was telling a 
goddamned bunch of lies. Why did he 
cun?— that question nailed him.” 

On the last day of the trial, Yocum 
summoned Bundy’s greatest enemy, the 
laws of probability, to testify. Setting up a 
chart, Yocum listed what was known about 
Bundy next to a list of what was known 
about the kidnapper. Both men, Yocum 
noted, are the same race and height. Both 
have the same hair color. Both drink alco- 
hol, drive a Volkswagen and carry hand- 
cuffs and a crowbar. 

On the morning of March Ist, Judge 
Hanson found Ted Bundy guilty of kid- 
napping Carol DaRonch. The Utah 
police had walked DaRonch through an 
identification strong enough to convince 
Hanson. Bundy may be the first person in 
Salt Lake history framed for something he 
did. 

“At the time, you could hear a pin drop 
in the courtroom, with the exception of 
the defendant’s mother crying,” detective 
Thompson later wrote in his final report 
on the case. “Mr. Bundy then asked if he 


could have a couple of minutes with his 


parents, which the judge granted: He was | 
| prison, the body of a young woman was 


then taken immediately to the jury room 
by Captain Hayward and myself and 
searched. A pair of handcuffs were put on 
him.” 

“I have never seen a conviction in a 
serious case on less evidence,’ O’Connell 


said later. “Before you can convince me of | 


his guilt, you better come up with some 
evidence. If hes guilty, if he kidnapped 
DaRonch and killed all those girls and can 
leap tall buildings with a single bound, 
then he sure put on one hell of an act. I 
would rather have a poor ghetto black on 
the stand. If you’re articulate, people 
think you’re making up stories.” 
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doubt based on the evidence,’ 
Judge Hanson said on March 
22nd, when Bundy was brought in 
for sentencing. “I do, however, 
have some lurking doubts about Mr. 





| Bundy.’ Hanson ordered a_ninety-day 


psychiatric evaluation. The examination 


| was almost identical to the one Gary Jor- 


genson had administered. Only now the 


psychologist was working with the | 


assumption that Bundy was the kidnapper. 


“Mr. Bundy is either a man who has no | 


problem, or is smart enough and clever 
enough to appear close to the edge of nor- 
mal,” Utah State Prison psychologist A.L. 
Carlisle concluded. “His profile is consis- 
tent with that of a person who might be 
prone to violence.” 

On June 30th, Bundy was brought in 
shackles before Judge Gordon Hall. 
Wearing prison overalls with DIAGNOSTIC 
stenciled across the back, Bundy was sen- 


tenced to sixty days and fined $250 for | 


evading a police officer. Then, after 
changing into a plaid shirt and jeans, he 


was led across the hall to face Judge Han- 


son. 

“The report says he is dependent on 
women, Hanson said, reading the psy- 
NEon 

“Who isn’t dependent on women?” 
Bundy asked. 

The spectators only noticed a slight 
tremble when Hanson sentenced Bundy to 
a one-to-fifteen-year term in a state peni- 
tentiary. 

“Someday,” Bundy said, “who knows 
when, five to ten years in the future, when 
the time comes when I can leave, I suggest 
you ask yourself where we are, what’s 
been accomplished, was the sacrifice of my 
life worth it all? Yes, I am a candidate for 
rehabilitation. Not for what I have done. 
For what the system has done to me.” 

“Were going to keep on fighting it,” 
Bundy’s mother called to the judge as her 
son was escorted out of the courtroom. 

The following day, the Utah newspa- 
pers concentrated on Bundy’s calm during 
the sentencing. 

“There were none of the protestations 
one would expect if it were an innocent 
man who was being sent to prison,’ one 
reporter wrote. 

“How are you supposed to act when 8 
million people think you’re a mass mur- 


derer?” O’Connelfs partner, Bruce Lu- | 


beck, said later. “If you’re calm, people 
will say you’re cool and cunning. If you 
shout, people will say you’re a maniac. In 
private, when I visited him in prison, he 
showed- all the emotions. He cried, he 


swore at the cops.” 
The week Ted Bundy was sent to 


found raped and beaten in a canyon out- 
side Salt Lake City. 

“Theres no connection,’ Captain 
Hayward told a television reporter. “Ted 
Bundy’s in prison.’ 

“I’m innocent? one inmate named 


Jetty remembers Bundy telling his fellow 


| workers in the prison print shop. The 


other inmates laughed. 

On my block, we got four killers, three 
rapists and nine stickup men, all say they 
was framed, all say they was innocent,’ 
Jetty told Bundy. “I doubt there’s a guilty 


man here.” 


HERE IS NO REASONABLE 








N OCTOBER 19TH, A 
guard searched Bundy in the 
prison print shop and found a 
forged social security card, a 
sketch of a driver’s license, a road 
map and an airline schedule. Bundy was 
transferred to a maximum-security wing. 

“I can’t sit here for the rest of my life 
for something I didn’t do,’ Bundy said 
when Lubeck visited him three days later. 
At the end of the table, Gary Gilmore sat 
whispering to his girlfriend, Nicole. 

“You better do something,’ Bundy told 
| Lubeck. “They’re going to kill him” A 
prisoner turned on a radio and country 
music was thumping through the visiting 
area as David Yocum and the detective 
from Aspen, Michael Fisher, walked into 
the visiting area. 

“Theodore Bundy, I have a warrant for 
your arrest,” Fisher said. “You’re charged 
with the first-degree murder of Caryn 
Campbell. Do you have anything to say?” 
Bundy sat silent. 

“I just can’t believe it,’ Bundy told Lu- 
beck after Yocum and ister left. Lubeck 
considered the logic of Bundy’s night- 
mare. The credit card check in Colorado 
had prompted the kidnapping arrest in 
| Utah. The Utah conviction had now 
spurred a murder charge in Colorado. 

“I can’t believe it, either,’ Lubeck said. 

The following day, Lubeck visited 
Fisher in his room at the Salt Lake Holi- 
day Inn. 

“There’s going to come a day when Ted 
Bundy breaks down,” Fisher said. “And 


he’s going to confess to me.” 








“Don’t hold your breath,’ Lubeck said. 


on charges of being a fugitive from 
Colorado, the first step toward extradi- 
tion. 

“I have never killed, never kidnapped, 
never desired to injure another human 
being,’ Bundy said. “I am prepared to use 
every ounce of my strength to vindicate 
myself.” 


hearing began before Judge George Lohr 
at the Pitkin County Courthouse in 
Aspen. The prosecution’s only direct link 
between Bundy and the murder was a 
woman named Liz Harter of Chico, Cali- 
| fornia. The night Caryn Campbell disap- 
peared, Harter had told detectives that 


she had seen a “strange man” near the 


On October 26th, Bundy was arraigned | 






On March 5th, 1977, the preliminary 


| elevators at the Wildwood Inn. Later, she 


had picked Bundy’s picture out of seven 


- photographs. 


“How certain were you when you 
made that identification?” Milton Blakey, 
one of the special prosecutors, asked 
Harter. 

“In between certain and uncertain,’ 


Harter answered. Blakey asked her to 
point out the man in the courtroom. 
Harter pointed to a Pitkin County under- 


sheriff. 
“That looks like the man near the ele- 


vator,’ Harter said. The following day, 
Judge Lohr ruled that probable cause 
existed “notwithstanding the circumstan- 
tial nature of the evidence.’ Reluctantly, 
Lohr granted Bundy’s request to represent 
himself and bound him over on a charge 
of first-degree murder. 


Taken to the Pitkin County Jail, Bundy 


asked for a pencil and a pad of paper. On 
| May 11th, he filed a motion demanding 


better Fat more exercise and a regular 


haircut. 
“Mers. Hatfield is an excellent cook and 


her meals are of fine quality,’ Bundy 
wrote. “But, using my nutrition book 
charts, I find that the daily calorie intake 
here averages between 1000 and 1500 cal- 
ories [not] the required daily allowance 
of calories established by the National 


Academy of Sciences for an adult male of 


154 pounds....I also walk three miles per 


| day. That’s 1200 trips from one end of the 


cell to the other” Lohr granted Bundy’s 
requests, ordering him transferred to the 


Garfield County Jail in Glenwood Springs. 






“Ted's the best at getting the upper 
hand I’ve ever encountered,’ Sergeant 
Ron Davis of the Pitkin County sheriff’s 
office said later. “He wasn’t whining in his 
complaints. He was incessantly reason- 
able.” 

On May 18th, Bundy filed three more 


| motions. He wanted the Utah cases sup- 


pressed as evidence in the murder trial, 
the suppression hearing closed and the 
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(Clockwise) Second-story escape, 
‘capture, search in Aspen. “I am 








Bundy studies his case in the 

Pitkin County Courthouse. 

“I just hate,” he would sob, 
“wasting my life.” 


death penalty ruled unconstitutional. 

On June 7th, Bundy arrived at the Pit- 
kin County Courthouse for a hearing on 
his motions. After a 10:30 recess, he was 
left alone for a few minutes in the court- 
room. Bundy paused for a moment by a 
second-story window and then jumped. 
Walking so he would nor draw attention, 
Bundy ambled four blocks to the Roaring 
Fork River. Diving under a bush, he pulled 
off his turtleneck sweater, changed the 
part in his hair and then headed back 
through the center of town. He reached 
the tree line in fifteen minutes. 

For six days, deputies, dogs and heli- 













copters searched for Ted Bundy. Denver 
police offered a pack of bloodhounds, but 
Aspen Airways refused to ferry them 


without proper kennels. Spending the first | 


night in the rain, Bundy broke into an 
empty cabin on Conundrum Creek. He 
stayed there for twenty-four hours, wolf- 
ing down a can of tomato sauce and a box 
of brown sugar. The morning of the third 
day, he grabbed a .22 rifle out of the cabin 
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and headed up the creek, hoping to cross 
the Continental Divide. He took a wrong 
turn and stumbled back to the cabin with a 
sprained ankle the following evening, 


passing a civilian armed with a rifle. 
“Tm looking for Ted Bundy,” the man 


| with the rifle said. 


“Good luck,” Bundy said. 

Discovering that the searchers had 
been in the cabin, he slept in the brush. 
Cutting north, he crossed a golf course 
and found a Cadillac with the keys in the 
ignition. 

Bundy was pulled over as he tried to 
slip out of the county. A Band-Aid plas- 





tered on his nose and a hat pulled low over | 


his eyes, Bundy ducked behind the steer- 
ing wheel. 

“Hi, Ted,’ deputy Gene Flatt said. 

“Welcome home, Ted? Sheriff Ken 
Keinast said when Bundy arrived back at 
the jail. 

“Thank you,” Bundy said. 


cape, Bundy was interviewed by an 
Aspen radio station. 

“If people start to think about 
the issues involved in this case” 
Bundy said, “they'll understand I’m not 
quite the irrational, dangerous kind of 
person I've been made out to be....It just 
infuriates me that my freedom is restricted 
because of a mistake made by an eighteen- 
year-old girl, twelve months after abduc- 


HORTLY AFTER HIS ES- | 


tion.... Now, it’s a hard thing to alter back 
and forth between having a great deal of 
confidence in the system and knowing that 
you re innocent and knowing that the case 
is in your favor, and in looking back, as I 
have so often, to Salt Lake City, and the 


fact that my attorneys and I were so con- 


| fident of an acquittal and I was convicted” 


At the end of the interview, Bundy’s calm 
voice broke. “I just hate? he sobbed, 
“wasting my life.” 

Bundy’s escape had made him a folk 
hero in Aspen. Radio KSNO pro- 


| grammed a Ted Bundy Request Hour, play- 





ing tunes like “Aint No Way to Treat a 


Lady” and “Movir On.” There was a Ted 
Bundy look-alike contest at the Wildwood 
Inn. Winners were offered a year in the 
Pitkin County Jail, with an option to 
escape. One shop sold T-shirts reading: 
TED BUNDY IS A ONE-NIGHT STAND. 


The closed suppression hearings began 


in November before Judge Lohr in 
Aspen. The prosecutors hoped to conjure — 


the vision they had seen at the Ted Bundy 
summit the year before by roping in four 
of the Utah cases. Although Colorado law 
states that “evidence is not admissible 
which shows that the accused committed a 
crime wholly independent of the offense 
for which he is on trial?’ exceptions “are 
sometimes admissible, particularly ele- 
ments of an offense, part of a plan, design, 
or scheme.” 





Hoping to establish the Melissa Smith 


| murder as a “similar cransaction,” special 


prosecutor Robert Russell called two 
pathologists to the stand. The patholo- 
gists set up movie screens and showed 


slides from the Smith and Campbell 


autopsies. Both women, the pathologists 


| said, had been strangled and hit on the 


right side of the head with a heavy object, 
“such as a crowbar.” Both had lacerations 
on the back, neck, buttocks and genitals. 
The acid phosphates found in the victims 
indicated they had been raped. 

Miraculously, in a third search of 
Bundy’s VW, the Utah police found three 
hairs. The head hairs matched those of 
Campbell and DaRonch. A pubic hair was 
found to be “microscopically indistin- 
guishable” from Smith's. 


“There is no data to tell how many 


| people have pubic hair similar to Melissa 


Smith,” Bundy protested. 

Bundy’s first motion was to have his 
handcuffs removed. Sergeant Ron Davis 
explained to the judge that his deputies 
had failed to screen the spectators. 

“No!” Bundy screamed when they 
denied his motion. Bundy began slamming 
his hands on a table. Davis and a pair of 
deputies wrestled him to a basement cell. 
Hysterical, Bundy slipped his shackles 
around a door jam and snapped the chain. 

“Thats when I saw another Ted 


| Bundy,” Davis said later. “Hes strong- 


willed, good at keeping his emotion in, but 
when he met something unexpected, he 


became a little closer to the real Ted Bundy. 


| He tried to bludgeon his way through.” 


That afternoon, Bundy returned to the 


|| courtroom to face Carol DaRonch. 


“Tve had to listen to this woman four 
times and keep my mouth shut,’ Bundy 
told Kevin O'Reilly, one of the lawyers 
appointed to assist him. “I’ve been waiting 
years for this. I want DaRonch,”’ 

“If you hassle her for two hours, it 
could adversely affect an appeal in Utah,” 
O’Reilly warned. “You don’t have any 
cross-examination experience. It’s just 
personal with you.” | 

“You’re damn right it’s personal,” 
Bundy said. “This may be the last time I 
see Carol DaRonch.” Bundy strode up to 


| DaRonch like Clarence Darrow. 


“Is it possible that the lineup pictures 
you were shown before had some effect?” 


Bundy asked. 
“No,” DaRonch answered. 
“Are you positive that I was your 


| abductor?” he asked. “You’re not really 


sure I’m the man, are you?” 

Yes,’ DaRonch said. “I’m sure. You 
can't change your face.” 

Bundy fell back to the defense table. 

“You had to ask that one last question, 
didn’t you?” O'Reilly asked Bundy. 


“If the intent of the prosecution is to 
establish a criminal intent, a similar plan, 
scheme or design between the DaRonch 
and Campbell cases, then the DaRonch 
evidence may be admissible?” Judge Lohr 
ruled the following week. But he sup- 
pressed the Smith case, along with that of 
Kent and Aime. 

“We had DaRonch, but we were cut off 
from a whole mountain of circumstantial 
stuff,’ one prosecutor later said. “Our 
whole case was coincidences, and we 
didn’t have any left. I don’t think we had 
enough left to get him for jaywalking.” 














On November 22nd, Bruce Lubeck 
went before Judge Ray Banks in Salt Lake 
City and appealed for a new trial in the 
DaRonch case. The prosecution, Lubeck 
said, had withheld evidence, notably 
Thompson’s report on DaRonch’s initial 
identification. Banks agreed on the latter 
point, but ruled that the evidence would 
not have changed the outcome. David 
Yocum had been Banks’ protégé during 
his days as a prosecutor. 


December 28th, Judge Lohr released 
an eighteen-page opinion ruling that capi- 
tal punishment was “cruel and unusual 
punishment,” denying a defendant “miti- 
gating circumstances.” Lohr also granted 
Bundy’s motion for a change of venue, 
shifting the trial to Colorado Springs, the 
hometown of special prosecutor Blakey. 
Three of the six inmates on the state's 
death row had faced Colorado Springs 
juries. 

“Yovre sentencing me to death,’ 
Bundy told the judge. “You’re throwing 
me right in their backyard.” The prosecu- 
tion asked that the murder trial be post- 
poned until it could appeal the ruling 
against the death penalty decision. 

That night, Bundy placed a collect call 
to Dick Larsen, a friend in Seattle. 

“You’re going to have to watch the 
Rose Bowl game,” Larsen said. 

“Not here” Bundy said. Four hours 
later, inmates complained to a guard that 
somebody was moving through the crawl 
space between the ceiling and the roof. 

On December 30th, Ted Bundy fash- 
ioned a sleeping form in his bunk with the 
mound of legal documents generated by 
the Campbell case. Applying a few final 
touches with two copies of Penthouse, a 
yoga book and Shirley MacLaine’s You 
Can Get There from Here, he then disman- 
tled the lighting fixture in the ceiling. 
Squeezing through the eighteen-inch hole, 
he squirmed through the crawl space. He 
kicked in the top of a closet in jailer 
Bob Morrison’s apartment, grabbed two 
shirts and walked out of the jail. 


A stolen car, police later said, carried | 


Bundy to Edwards, Colorado. He then | 


hitched a ride to Vail, hopped a bus to 


Denver and jumped on a plane to Chi- | 


cago. He celebrated New Year’s in the 
club car of a Michigan-bound train. 

Three days later, Ted Bundy sat in a 
bar in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and watched 
the Rose Bowl game. The University of 
Washington, Bundy’s alma mater, beat 
Michigan by seven points. 

“I felt more at ease when he was gone 
than I had in two years,’ remembers 
Bundy’s mother, who had pleaded with 
him to surrender after his first escape. “I 
knew he had planned it to the nth degree. 
It was a perfect weekend when nobody 
was around. We hoped he wasn’t going to 
get captured. It seemed that in Colorado 
and Utah he was never going to get a fair 
shake.” 

In Washington, the FBI put Bundy on 
the Ten Most Wanted list; some 250,000 
were printed saying Bundy was “wanted 
for questioning in connection with thirty- 
six sexual type murders.” This is ten more 
than the record holder, Juan Corona. 

“Pm not sure exactly where we got the 
figure from,” an FBI spokesman said later. 
“We talked to the Seattle people and the 
Utah people. In reality, it’s probably not 
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much more than twenty, give or take a 
few.” 


GAIN AND AGAIN THE 
doorbell rang. Throwing on her 
housecoat, Henny Levy shuffled 
down the hall, rubbing the sleep 
from her eyes. Two deputies were 
on her doorstep. 

“I’m sorry to bother you early Sunday 
morning,” one of the deputies said. “But 





| could you call this number?” The deputy 


handed Levy a slip of paper and left. Ser- 
geant James Sewell of the Florida State 
University campus police answered Levy’s 







phone call. 

“Pm sorry to have to tell you this, but 
there’s been a terrible tragedy,’ Sewell 
said. “Your daughter has been murdered.” 

“You’ve got to be joking,” Levy said. 
“This must be some kind of joke.” 

“Tm sorry,’ Sewell said. “It is not a 
joke.” Levy fell silent for a moment. Then 
Sewell could hear a soft sob. 

It was the morning of Sunday, January 
15th, 1978, and the killings had spread to 


| Tallahassee, Florida. 


It was a cold morning, and Nita Jane 


| Neary had the lapels of her coat pulled up 


around her ears as she punched the com- 
bination lock at the back door of the Chi 
Omega house, a sorority on tree-lined Jef- 
ferson Street. Neary froze when she heard 
footsteps pounding down the red carpeted 
staircase. 


A man wearing a brown jacket with a 
blue ski cap pulled down to the bridge of 
his nose brushed past Neary. Tucked 
under his arm was a club, the end wrapped 
with a sock. Neary raced upstairs to a 
friend’s room. 

“Hes gone now,” the friend said. “If 
something's missing [ll call the police in 
the morning.” Then twenty-one-year-old 
Karen Chandler stumbled out of her room 
into the hallway. Blood streamed down her 
face. 

“Whar’s the matter with you?” Neary’s 
friend asked. Chandler couldn’t answer. 


The friend rushed into Chandler’s room. 
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scious, her skull fractured. The friend 


tried to bind Kleiners wounds with her | 


hands. 
“Are they sick?” the friend remembers 
thinking. ““What’s the matter with them?” 


Most of the forty women who lived in the | 


house now crowded the hallway. Shouting 
for somebody to call an ambulance, 
Neary’s friend raced in to Lisa Levy’s 
room. The dark-haired twenty-year-old 
was crumpled on her bed. Her nightgown 
was spattered with blood. The friend 
shook Levy once, twice. She checked her 
pulse and breathing. Nothing. 

An FSU policeman bounded up the 
stairs. 

“You better go in there,” one of the 
women said, pointing to Margaret Bow- 
man’s closed door. Like Levy, Bowman had 





In the other bed, Kathy Kleiner lay uncon- | 


been bludgeoned and strangled with a pair 
of panty hose. The killer had torn at her 
nude body with his teeth, raping her with 
an oak tree branch. He had neatly tucked 


in her sheets before he fled. 


“Two, Levy and Bowman, are dead,’ 


| the policeman told FSU Chief Investiga- 


tor Steve Hooker when he arrived. An- 
other officer rushed up to Hooker and 


| grabbed his shoulder. Six blocks away, the 


killer had battered twenty-two-year-old 
Cheryl Anne Thomas with a two-by-four. 
Like the other survivors, Chandler would 
remember nothing of the attack. 

Hooker closed his eyes for a moment 















and then started barking orders. One 
investigator was ordered to secure the 
crime scene. Another. was sent to check 
the other sororities. Two more were dis- 
patched to stop any pedestrians in the area 
and to write down the license-plate num- 
bers of every car parked on the surround- 
ing blocks. 

Herding the women in the sorority into 
a downstairs dining room, detective Don 
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tencing me to death.” Bundy 
told the judge. “You're throwing 
me right in their backyard.” 
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Bundy’s Florida indi indictment.“ am 
a candidate for rehabilitation. 
Not for what I have done. For what 
the system has done to me.” 





Patchen of the Tallahassee Police Depart- 
ment asked each one what she had seen 
and heard. 

As the sun rose, Tallahassee policemen 
fanned out across the campus area, 


searching garbage cans, sewers and 


hedges. 

“What are you looking for?” a student 
asked one cop as he peered under a car. 

“Something that’s got blood all over it,” 
the cop answered. 

Monday afternoon, detectives Pel 
moving chairs, tables and reel-to-reel tape 
recorders into an empty office building on 
Seventh Avenue. Wearing gleaming cow- 
boy boots and a gray and blue checked 
suit, Ken Katsaris, sheriff and chief law 
Phforcement officer of Leon County, 
strode into his new “special command 
post.” 

“This crime will be solved,’ Katsaris 
told a meeting of county, city and campus 
detectives. 

“This is important,’ Katsaris told one 
detective at this meeting. “This could 
mean my job.” The previous sheriff, Kat- 
saris reminded him, had serious problems 
at the polls when he could not crack a 
triple murder. 

On the third day, the task force re- 
ceived a letter from Frank Tucker, the 
prosecutor in Aspen who had indicted 
Bundy. 

“Look for Ted Bundy,” the letter said. 
“Hes your man.” 

The same day, a detective from Olym- 
pia, Washington, called. - 

“Ted Bundy,’ the detective said. “He's 
down there.” 


Driven by the fear that the killer would 









strike again, the detectives put in twenty- 
hour days. A hypnotist was summoned 
from Tampa to interview the three sur- 
vivors. Nothing. An army of investigators 
canvassed the area around Chi Omega. 
The owner of every vehicle parked near 
the scene of the murder was tracked 
down. Nothing. Detectives combed a 
computer list of men with violent records 
known to be in the area. Nothing. Each 
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victim's friends were questioned. Nothing. 
The state crime lab on Adams Street 
studied over 1000 bits of evidence. Noth- 
ing. A case involving an FSU student 


who had been battered with a board the | 


previous May was reviewed. Nothing. 


WO WEEKS AFTER THE 


murders, Katsaris cut the task 


tigators. 





Siig siae to forty investigators as the 
leads narrow down,” Katsaris told reporters. 

“We got a maniac out there and we 
don’t know anything,” Katsaris said pri- 
vately. “We don’t have shit.” 

The whole city grew tense. A rumor 
spread that the five victims had all been at 
a disco called Big Daddy’s the night of the 
murder. The disco quickly canceled an ad 
campaign proclaiming: “You never know 
who you'll meet at Big Daddy's? NBC 
was forced to cancel a showing of Stranger 
in the House, a television movie about a 
man who kills three women in a sorority 
house. Locksmiths and gun shops did rec- 
ord business. 

Announcing that “citizens won't be 
arrested if they happen to have a gun in 
the glove compartment, ’ Katsaris spon- 
sored a firearms training course. Hun- 


| dreds of women lined up at the pistol 


range next to the federal prison to blaze 
away at paper male silhouettes. 

“Aim for the chest, not for the head,’ 
the deputies told them. 

At 1:30 on the morning of Wednesday, 
February 15th, patrolman David Lee 
pulled over an orange 1972 Volkswagen a 


| mile from the Pensacola city limits. 


“I don’t know why I decided to follow 
him,” Lee said later. “I saw him going out 
of the city limits. It was an instinct.” 

As Lee called in a license plate check, 
the driver of the Volkswagen produced a 


driver’s license and a birth certificate iden-` 


tifying him as Kenneth Misner, a former 


| FSU track star. The radio crackled and 
| the dispatcher said that the car had been 


stolen in Tallahassee three days before. 
Lee snapped handcuffs on the driver’s 
right wrist. As he reached for the left 
wrist, the driver slugged him, fleeing as 
Lee fell to the pavement. Lee fired once; 
the driver kept running. Lee fired a second 
warning shot. The driver froze. 

“I wish you would have killed me,” the 
driver said as Lee loaded him into the 
squad car, later adding, “This case ought 
to help you make sergeant.” A search of 
the driver produced twenty-one stolen 
credit cards. He was booked on theft 
charges. 

Later that morning, the Pensacola 


| police received a call from Ken Misner. ~ 


“The radio says I’ve been arrested 
down there,’ Misner said. “How can I be 
in jail down there when I’m up in Tallahas- 
see?” Yes, Misner told the police, his wal- 
let had been stolen several weeks ago. 

Willing to follow up any possible lead, 
detective Don Patchen of the Tallahassee 
Police Department went to Pensacola and 
questioned the driver. 


tioning,’ Patchen said as he gave up for 
the night. “All we know is that he's stolen 
some credit cards and hes done some 
strange things.” 


“He is no more serious a suspect than | 


force from forty to thirteen inves- — 


“It’s too confusing to have | 








others we have had,” Katsaris said when 
the local press reported that a suspect in 
the sorority murder case had been 
arrested. 

The following evening the driver 
demanded to call his lawyer. An hour 
later, the detectives received a call from 
Millard Farmer, the Atlanta-based direc- 
tor of Team Defense, a nonprofit organi- 
zation that specializes in death penalty 
cases. Farmer offered to identify the 
driver if the detective agreed to withhold 
the information from the press until 
morning, giving his client time to notify 
his parents. 

“This is Ted Bundy,’ Farmer said. 

“So,” a detective said. 

“Write it down and run it through 
your computer,” Farmer said. 

Two hours later, the computer at the 
Pensacola police headquartets reported 
that Ted Bundy was wanted for question- 
ing in thirty-six murders. 

“Make it thirty-eight,’ a detective said 
as he read the printout. The detective 
immediately announced to the local press 
that a fingerprint check had identified the 
driver as “the mass sex murderer Ted 
Bundy.” l 

“Tt looks real good, although we don’t 
have any physical evidence tying him 
[Bundy] to it?’ Katsaris said on Friday 
after he learned of the identification. 
“The chance of having two people with 
the same M.O. in the same community at 
the same time is pretty remote.” 

Once again, Ted Bundy had fallen vic- 
tim to the laws of probability. 

“Irs like a real bad case of indigestion,” 
Bundy’s stepfather, John, said after Ted's 
capture. “You can feel the pain in your 
stomach, but you can’t get rid of it. The 
feeling is still there. Sometimes, when 
things look brighter, it gets better....So 
many horrible things happen in so many 
places. And if they know where Ted was at 
one time, they accuse him of being the 
one.” 


IPPED THAT BUNDY HAD 
been living under the alias Chris 
Hagan at a rooming house called 
the Oak a few blocks from the Chi 
Omega house, detectives learned 
that Bundy had arrived in Tallahassee on 
January 7th, one week after his Colorado 
escape. 

Interviewing the rooming-house resi- 
dents, the detectives learned that Bundy 
had spent most of his nights drinking at 
Sherrod’, a disco next door to the Chi 





Omega house. A twenty-one-year-old | 


cosmetology student named Frances Mes- 
sier said that Bundy had treated her to a 
thirty-seven dollar dinner in a French res- 
taurant—steak topped by two bottles of 
Great Western champagne. After dinner, 
the two returned to Bundy’s room and 
watched The Rockford Files on television. 
Before he dozed off, Bundy told her he 


| owned a van and had a stack of credit 


cards, but little cash. 
Another resident, Keith Hargrove, said 
that he had seen Bundy run into the house 


| about an hour after the murders occurred. 
“We don’t even know who were ques- | 


The next day, he saw Bundy wearing a 
blue ski cap and a brown jacket. 

“I knew that was what the killer was 
wearing,” Hargrove said. “I almost called 
the police. Then I thought, ‘It couldn’t 
be? Chris was too disciplined. I thought 
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the murderer would be spacing out or 
something.” 

Don Ramsey, another resident, recalled 
lending Bundy a copy of the Tallahassee 
Democrat on the morning of February 
llth. On the front page was an article 
describing a psychological profile the FBI 
had done on the killer. 

“The man who strangled two Florida 
State University coeds and severely beat 
three others was living in the Tallahassee 
area but was not a student,” the article 
read. “He is likely living here still?’ A few 
hours later, Bundy placed a box of oatmeal 
cookies in front of Frances Messier’s door 


| and left ‘Tallahassee. 


On Sunday, four days after his arrest in 
Pensacola, Bundy was driven 200 miles 
east to Tallahassee and locked in an ar- 
mor-plated cell on the second floor of the 
Leon County Jail. 

“Hes. been talking eight, nine hours at 
a time,” Katsaris said. “But he’s talking 


‘around the FSU murders. Hes smart, 


very smart. But we’re changing the rules 
now. We've been playing his game until 


| now. A change of jails might make a dif- 


ference. We'll establish when we'll talk to 
him and under what conditions. We'll let 
him sit in his cell and think.” 

“Ken [Katsaris} figured if we locked 
him up tight with two feet of concrete and 
four inches of steel all around him, hed 
break and make Ken a hero,” one deputy 
said later. “All these people had tried to 
break Ted Bundy, but Ken was going to be 
the one. They only let him out once the 
first month. They took him to the roof in 
chains and told him to go ahead and exer- 
cise. He couldnt have picked his own 
nose in those chains.” 

On Monday, February 20th, an anony- 
mous caller told Tallahassee television sta- 


| tion WCTV that Ted Bundy had spent 
| the night of February 8th at the Lake City 


Holiday Inn. This, the caller reminded the 
station, was the night before a twelve- 


year-old named Kimberly Leach had dis- 


| appeared from Lake City Junior High 


School. Contacted by WCTYV, Columbia 
County deputies rushed to the Holiday 
Inn on U.S. 90 and determined that a 
man answering Bundy’s description had 
checked into the hotel at 8:45 p.m., pay- 
ing with one of the stolen credit cards 
later found on Bundy. The man drank two 
Heinekens before dinner and had four 
gins at the bar afterward. At five minutes 
past eight the next morning, a maid dis- 
covered that the man had skipped on his 
food and drink tab. 

At about the same time, Kimberly 
Leach walked out of her first-period class. 
She had forgotten her purse in home- 
room. Quickly retrieving it, she headed 
back through the complex of buildings. 

“Congratulations,” a passing friend 
said. Leach had just been elected runner- 


| up for Valentines Day queen. The friend 


watched Leach turn down a hallway. Leach 
was never seen again. 

After the deputies confirmed that 
Bundy had spent the night at the Holiday 
Inn, they rejoined the search for Leach. 
Almost 200 deputies, highway patrolmen 
and volunteers were combing the miles of 


| woods, bramble and swamp that surround 


Lake City. Helicopters equipped with 
infrared detection devices circled over- 


| head. 


“We're going to keep [Cont. on 94 | 
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Voodoo Child of the Ania Age 
BY DAVID HENDERSON 
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Bob Dekle said. “She’s out there 
somewhere.” 

In Tallahassee, the sheriffs 
office received a call from the 
Jacksonville homicide squad. 
The fourteen-year-old daughter 
of a policeman had identified 
Bundy as the man who had 
approached her in front of her 


junior high school the day before | 


Leach disappeared. Chased by 
the girls brother, the man had 
fled in a white van. The girl had 
scribbled the license plate 
number on a scrap of paper: 
13D 11300. 

That same van had been 
found the week before a few feet 
from where the orange Volkswag - 
en used by Bundy had been sto- 
len. That same van had been 
parked at the Lake City Holiday 
Inn. 

“We got everything but evi- 
dence,” a sheriffs deputy told the 


Jacksonville homicide detective. 
TILL WITHOUT 


murder indictment in the 
sorority killings, Katsaris 
chalked up sixty-seven 
charges, including auto theft, 
forgery and burglary, against 
Bundy. Most of the credit cards 
had been lifted from pocketbooks. 
A dozen breakfasts at Uncle 
John’s Pancake House and eight 
dinners at the Holiday Inn had 
been charged; at Dave’s 10 Speed 
Drive, a bicycle. A bookstore had 
been hit for eighteen dollars’ worth 
of sailing manuals, the Tasty 
Pastry Bakery for eight dollars’ 
worth of cookies, and Smoker’s 
World for a pipe and lighter set 


worth $49.35, sixty-five cents 


under the fifty-dollar limit that re- 
quires the store owner to check the 
card. If convicted on all these 
charges, Bundy could be sen- 
tenced to 350 years in prison. 

“I will have more time to do 
charitable things and other things 
I would like to do when I have my 
favorite criminal out of my hair,’ 
Katsaris told a March of Dimes 
banquet. “I have sixty-six charges 
against him so I can put him away 
for forty or fifty years whether I 
get him on the murder charges or 
not.” 


The search for Kimberly Leach 


continued. On March 14th, a | 
Florida state trooper found a five- | 


dollar bill and a pile of cigarette 
butts in a clearing near Suwannee 


State Park. He scooped the butts 


into a Burger King bag and rushed. 


them to the state crime lab in Talla- 
hassee. _ 

A week later, the lab reported 
that the cigarette butts were simi- 





[Cont. from 64 | looking until we — 
find her,” assistant state attorney | 


| larto those found in the white van. 


Oak leaves and soil samples from 
the van indicated thatit had been in 
the area bounded by the Suwannee 
and Withlacoochee rivers. 

On April 7th, trooper K.W. 
Robinson walked up to a collapsed 
hog shed near the Suwannee River, 
forty miles east of Lake City. 

“I see some shoes,’ Robinson 
said, peering through a hole in the 
tin roof. Then he spotted an ex- 


| posed bone sticking through a 


enough evidence for a | 


pullover jersey. ““That’s not all I 
see.” Fingerprints confirmed that 
the decomposing body was Kim- 
berly Leach. 

Hoping the discovery would 
spur Bundy to confess, two Lake 
City detectives visited him at the 
Leon County Jail. Bundy sat with 
his arms folded on his chest, si- 
lent. | 

Once again Bundy was writing 
motions. 

On May 3rd, Bundy’s request 
that he be allowed to talk to the 
press was denied. “Fact, specula- 
tion, characterization and impres- 
sion have combined to give Theo- 
dore Bundy a mystique of sorts,” 
Judge Charles Minor said. “He 


enjoys a name identification in this 


- area of Florida at least equal to that 


of Florida’s most important per- 
sonages. 

Bundy’s only contact with the 
outside world remained the postal 
service. Each morning, the jail 
warden walked into Bundy’s cell 
with a fistful of letters. As Bundy 
watched, the warden read through 
correspondence “to ensure there 
aren't any escape plans.” The war- 
den’s favorites are the letters from 
a former Seattle girlfriend named 
Carole Anne Boone. 

“Oh dearest Theodore,’ 
Boone wrote Bundy in March, “I 
hope you are feeling well as you 
know how. Nice to know you care, 
you love and need me.” Enclosed 
was a National Lampoon cartoon. 

“Kiss a duck to change you 

‘luck,’ the caption read. 


On July 20th, Bundy was in- 
dicted by the Columbia County 
Grand Jury for the murder of Kim- 
berly Leach. Trial was eventually 
set for March 12th, 1979, before 
Judge Wallace Joplin. 

Katsaris was getting nervous. 
His deputies had retraced the en- 
tire investigation of the sorority 
murders with no result. 

“We still don’t have one bit of 
solid evidence? Katsaris told a 
friend. “I got nothing. It'll come 
down to that dentist.” 

The dentist, Dr. Richard Sou- 
viron of Coral Gables, Florida, was 
at the NASA space laboratory in 


| New Mexico. Using a computer 





designed to study satellite pic- 
tures, Souviron compared dental 
impressions taken of Bundy with 
photographs of the bite marks on 
Margaret Bowman’s breasts and 
buttocks. 

Since Bundy’s arrest, reporters 


i mr 


r = 


had been forbidden to enter the 
Leon County Jail building. But on 
July 27th, Katsaris invited a re- 
porter, a photographer and a tele- 
vision crew into the first-floor 
booking room. Souviron had re- 
ported a match, and the Leon 
County Grand Jury had indicted 
Ted Bundy for the first-degree 
murders of Lisa Levy and Mar- 
garet Bowman. 

“Step out, Mr. Bundy,’ Kat- 
saris said when the elevator door 
opened. Clad in gray prison cov- 
eralls and white slippers, Bundy 
strode into the room. The televi- 
sion lights flicked on. The thirteen 
investigators who had worked on 
the case lined up behind Katsaris 
like a choir. The sheriff pulled a 
piece of paper from the inside 
pocket of his jacket. 


“What do we have here, Ken?” | 


Bundy asked. “Lets see, its an 
indictment. He told me he was 
going to get me,’ Bundy said, 
turning to the reporters. “Okay, 
then, you got an indictment. 
That’s all you’re going to get.” 

Turning to the television cam- 
era, Katsaris read the charges like 
a speech. Bundy read over his 
shoulder, smiling. 

“T’ll plead not guilty right now,” 
Bundy said, raising his right hand. 
“Can I talk to the reporters?” 

“No,” Katsaris said, handing 
Bundy the. indictment. As he 
stepped back into the elevator, 
Bundy tore the paper in half and let 
it flutter to the floor. 

“You never know what you'll 
have in the way of a reaction when 
you charge them,” Katsaris said to 
the reporters. 

The reaction, of Tallahassee’s 
policemen to “Ken's floor show” 
was clear. A deputy photocopied a 
series of photographs of Katsaris 
reading the charges and whipped 
off a three-panel cartoon. One 
sergeant now carries a copy of the 
cartoon in his wallet. A framed 
copy hangs in the public detender’s 
office. 

“Camptown ladies sing this 
song,” Katsaris sings in the first 
panel. <P 
“You're alittle off key, Ken,” 
Bundy tells him. 

“Must be a frog in my throat,’ 


~ Katsaris says. 


“Yea? Bundy answers. “It’s 
after the fly in your brain.” 

Two days after the indictment, 
Bundy was arraigned. He stood 
with his arms crossed and refused 
to accept a second copy of the 
indictment. He refused to ac- 
knowledge questions from the 


judge. Bundy was bound over for | 


trial on October 3rd. 

Since the initial arrestin Pensa- 
cola, Millard Farmer, the director 
of Team Defense, had been fight- 
ing for permission to represent 
Bundy. Not a member of the 
Florida bar, Farmer needed the 
approval of Leon County Judge 
John A. Rudd to handle the Talla- 


hassee case. 





Ted Bundy entered through a side 


| door. He was surrounded by four 


‘Rudd was well acquainted with 
Millard Farmer: In- Blackshire, 
Georgia, Farmer had*been found 
in contempt. The judge in that 
case had insisted on calling the 
defendant, a black man on trial for 
murder, by his first name. 

“Can I call you by your first 
name, Elie?” Farmer had asked 


Judge Elie Holton. Holton | 


slapped Farmer with a four-day jail 
sentence. 

Rudd also knew about the Daw- 
son Five case, in which Farmer had 
forced the deputy sheriff to admit 
he had coerced the defendants into 
confessing with a cocked pistol. 

“Mr. Farmer practices a frivo- 
lous kind of law that simply is not 
tolerated in this court,’ Rudd ruled 
on August 4th. “I have never be- 
fore denied sucha motion, but lam 
doing it now in Mr. Bundy’s own 
interest. This court simply cannot, 
and will not, allow these proceed- 
ings to become a bizarre circus 


where Mr. Farmer can play ring- | 


master.” 
“If I cannot have Mr. Farmer, I 
choose to represent myself,” 


Bundy said. 


One hundred twenty-seven 
witnesses and 300 prospective ju- 
rors were summoned to the Leon 
County Courthouse on the morn- 
ing of October 3rd. At nine a.m., 
cladin alight blue shirt, a dark blue 
tie and a pin-stripe suit jacket with 
a smudge on the right shoulder, 


armed deputies. Under his tan 
pants he wore a steel leg brace 
designed to lock if he tried to run. 


He dropped a red and white Mi- 
chelob box stuffed with police re- 


| ports and court motions on the 


floor. Nodding to a row of report- 
ers, he sat down alone at the de- 
fense table. His elbows resting on 


the table, Bundy clasped his hands 


and stared over at the three prose- 


|- cutors. 


Judge Rudd, a man who has 
sentenced two people to death 
during his five years on the bench, 
took his seat. Rising, Bundy asked 


that the trial be delayed five | 


months. The prosecution pro- 
tested, reminding Rudd that 


Bundy had said just a week before | 


that he was ready to go to trial. 

“I seem to get a bit overcon- 
fident, cocky, if you will, being 
locked in solitary day after day,” 
Bundy said. “In reading the state's 
evidence I got a bit overconfident. 
I didn’t see anything there. Mr. 
Farmer said I better get down to 
business.” Bundy held out the hem 
of his suit jacket. 

“Mr. Farmer gave me this coat 
yesterday,” Bundy said. “He said 
any time I get overconfident to 
think of him.” 

“The defendant has done noth- 
ing, taken no dispositions, filed no 
motions,’ assistant state attorney 
Larry Simpson said. “He has done 
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absolutely nothing except come in 
here and say heisunprepared. The 


- good people of Leon County have 


been living with this thing for more 
than seven months. Witnesses and 
jurors have been summoned.” 

“The fact is,” Bundy said, “I’m 
on trial for my life. A few expense 
vouchers, the passions of this 
county, will not stop me from exer- 
cising my right to organize a de- 
fense.” 

Rudd stared down at Bundy, 
thinking one word: appeal. The 
judge ran his hand once over his 
hair and called a five-minute 
recess. He returned: twenty-four 
minutes later. 

“I am not convinced the de- 
fense acted in good faith,’ Rudd 
said. “But to avoid the possibility 
of a retrial in event of conviction, 
this court is going contrary to its 
better instincts and judgment. 


| This court is going to reset this 


trial for December 4th, 1978.” 
Rudd turned to Bundy. 

“I again offer you the services 
of a public defender,’ Rudd said. 
Bundy shook his head. Rudd or- 
dered the clerk to read off the first 
fifty names on the list of jurors and 
have them report for regular duty 
in the morning. The others would 
be called when Bundy came to 
trial. 

“Oh no,” the fiftieth juror on 
the list, a woman named Eva, said. 
“T don’t get to be on the Bundy 


“This isn’t the Chattanooga 
choo-choo,” Bundy said as Rudd 
exited. “This haih Tallahassee ex- 
press.” 

Three camera crews were walt- 
ing when the deputies led Bundy 
out of the courthouse to the paddy 


| wagon. 


“Say hello to Millie Farmer for 
me,” Bundy said, “because he’s a 
good man. Right now, I’m relying 
on the man I know best. Ted 
Bundy.” 

A week later, police in Port 
Charlotte, Florida, found the nude 
and charred body of twelve-year- 
old Lina Pikiritz in a wooded clear- 
ing. Police announced they were 
looking fora “sick weirdo.” 

“Well.” a deputy at the Leon 
County Jail said, “that’s one you 
can’t hang on Ted Bundy. He was 
here that night, reading the evi- 


dence on the Leach case.” 







IS. MONTH, TED 
Bundy pill carry his red and 
white Michelob box of police 
reports into the Leon County 
Courthouse. There, be mill 
face a team of state attorneys. With a 
fleck of blood and a strand of hair, 
they will attempt to conjure Ted 
Bundy'’s guilt before a jury This al- 
chemy may transport Bundy to the 
electric chair at the Florida State 
Prison in Stark. A fläck of a switch, 
three dollars’ worth of electricity, and 
one final corpse will haunt the story of 
Ted Bundy. 
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